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On the ‘Phrul-"khor nyi-zla kha-sbyor, the Earliest System of 
Yantra Yoga in Tibet. 


by Giuseppe Baroetto 


Yantra Yoga is still scarcely known and diffused. In faci, unfortunately, 
the main popular source of information on this system is Evans-Wentz‘s 
Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines. According to Evans-Wentz, Yantra 
Yoga is a method which, through the use of “‘geometrical diagrams of 
mystical significance’, enables the yogin “‘to establish telephatic and even 
more intimate communication with the deities that he invokes to assist him 
in his yogic endeavours.’! In this quotation, he shows only that he knows 
the existence of “‘geometrical diagrams’’ called yantra but he utterly ignores 
what we really mean by Yantra Yoga. The Tibetan word corresponding to 
Sanskrit “‘yantra”’ is ‘phrul-’khor (or ‘khrul-’khor) which, in both languages, 
means ‘‘engine’’, or ‘“‘machine’’. Since the author had completely missed 
this linguistic equivalence, he did not even realise that his anthology, in fact, 
included an authentic text of Yantra Yoga.” 

The real meaning of yantra, in the context of Yoga practice, does not 
correspond to its etymological significance, although one could perhaps 
deduce that it is derived metaphorically from the idea that the body is com- 
parable to a natural machine whose function is to produce a particular 
effect by setting it in motion. In any case, what we are considering here is 
yantra as a physical movement performed to arrive at the goal of Yoga. In 
general terms, Yoga is a method of realisation and it is the specific tradition 
which determines the goal of the Yoga characterizing it. In this case, we 
must refer to the Tibetan spiritual tradition in order to find Yantra Yoga 
goal; being Yantra Yoga exclusively known within this tradition as the 
unique form of physical Yoga practiced. | 

If physical Yoga has had no determining role in Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism, in Vajrayana (Mantrayana, or Tantric Buddhism) it is con- 
sidered to be a fundamental mean for realisation. It is not surprising how- 
ever that until now very little has been known on this particular aspect of 
Tantric Buddhism, because Tantric methods are transmitted only by way 
of initiation, that is to say in an esoteric form. 

One of the first systems of Yantra Yoga introduced into Tibet is “The 
Union of Sun and Moon through the Yantra of the Body of Vajra’ (rDo- 
rje lus-kyi ’phrul-’khor nyi-zla kha-sbyor). Vairocana was one of the most 
important Tibetan translators and the first Tibetan master of Dzog-chen, 
being a direct disciple of some great masters among whom we can reckon 
Padmasambhava from Uddiyana, Shrisingha as well as Vimalamitra. 
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Vairocana was the author of ‘Phrul-’khor nyi-zla.kha-sbyor, a text in which 
he condenses, in an extremely hermetic poetic form, the teachings of Yantra 
Yoga transmitted in him by Padmasambhava and Hiimkara, probably the 
same Rig-’dzin who was a master of Padmasambhava and perhaps his 
disciple as well. Vairocana, in turn, transmitted them to G.yu-sgra snying- 
po—as stated in the text colophon—, and since the 8th century A.D. until 
now there has been an uninterrupted lineage of transmission in Khams, 
Eastern Tibet. The text has been recently edited and published by Professor 
Norbu, together with an invaluable commentary authored by himself.’ 

Yantra Yoga apparently presents some analogies with Hatha Yoga, but 
there are remarkable differences between them. Briefly, one could venture 
to say that Yantra is a dynamic Yoga, while Hatha is static. 

As for the peculiar feature of Hatha Yoga as a static system, this an- 
alysis has been based upon Swatmadraéma’s Hathapradipika,* one of the 
basic texts belonging to this tradition, from which we can gather its strong 
dependence from the conception of samadhi as it is found in the Yoga-sitra 
by Patanjali.> In fact, according to the Hathapradipikd, the goal of Yoga 
practice, the samdédhi, consists in the dissolution of vital energy and in the 
cessation of mental attivity (IV, 6-7), a state characterized by lack of con- 
cepts and sensations (IV, 107 sqq.). It clearly reminds us of the famous 
definition of Yoga given in the Yoga-sitra (1, 2): ‘Yoga is the cessation of 
mental functions’ (Yoga’s cittavrtti nirodhah). 

The motivation behind this aim is that whatever sensations and thoughts 
may arise, they are considered to be the fruit of ignorance of the mind 
(citta). As such, it is not the pure and immutable Consciousness or “Soul” 
(purusa), but the issue of the relation between this self-luminous Conscious- 
ness and ‘‘Nature”’ (prakrti), which is unconscious by itself but with poten- 
tiality for action. From here arises, by way of the former reflecting into the 
latter, the illusion of an active Consciousness (Yoga-sitra: II, 23-24). That 
is the reason why one should separate or isolate (kaivalya) the pure and 
immutable Consciousness from the dynamic Nature (II, 25-27). As a conse- 
quence of this doctrine, the path outlined in the Yoga-sitra consists in re- 
moving the impulses arising from body (II, 46-48), breath (II, 49-53), senses 
(II, 54-55), and mind (III 1-3 sqq.) by neutralizing those different aspects 
of existence in a gradual way, hence the origin of the static nature of these 
two systems. Thus it is possible to define Patanjali’s Yoga and the Hatha 
Yoga, on the basis of what has emerged from the Hathapradipikdé, as two 
methods of realisation pursuing the complete cessation (nirodha) of any 
psycho-physical function in a condition of scission or isolation of the pure 
Subject (purusa-dtman, etc.) from the active and objective setting (prakyti). 

Even if it bears some similarities with some tendencies of Hinayana 
Buddhism, limiting ourselves to the concept of samddhi as “‘cessation’’ 
(nirodha), this principle is definetely far from the out-look of Tantric Buddhist 
Yoga or Vajrayana. In fact, while in Sutra Buddhism one considers the 
absolute truth in terms of Voidness (Sinyata), that is to say a target to reach 
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through the emancipation from relative condition, in Tantric Buddhism the 
relative dimension manifests as a pure expression of the energy of Voidness. 
The accomplishment of this principle is the “‘natural state’’ (rnal-ma), being 
the real goal of Vajrayana Yoga (it should be noted that the term “‘yoga’’ 
has been translated into Tibetan with the word rnal-’byor which means ‘“‘to 
possess the natural state’’). 

According to the inner Tantras of Vajrayana, in the natural state all the 
relative aspects of reality, being a manifestation of Voidness, become a mean 
for the achievement of absolute condition. In other words, it is no more 
necessary to renounce the “‘world’’, or the relative reality, because it is 
neither substantially different from the Absolute (see Yoga-siitra), nor an 
obstacle to the realization of absolute truth (Sutric Buddhism). Consequently 
the yogin goes through a ceaseless flowing of several experiences which take 
on the same flavour representing the overcoming of any duality, hence the 
origin of the dynamic nature of Vajrayana Yoga system. 

In Anuttara Tantra the natural state is achieved as the unity (yuganaddha, 
zung-’jug) of relative and absolute truths, of concrete and static aspects of 
existence or Method (updéya, thabs) and their essential void energy or In- 
telligence (prajfid, shes-rab), of Male (yab) and Female (yum), of pleasure 
(sukha, bde-ba) and its void nature (sénya, stong-pa), of Lunar and Solar 
energies, etc. This unity or integration of all the experiences with Voidness 
is attained in consequence of the application of the stages of development 
(utpannakrama, bskyed-rim) and perfection (sampannakrama, rdzogs-rim).® 
Here, Yantra Yoga practice is performed in connection with the method of 
the perfecting process in order to enable its fulfilment. Thus we could define 
the Yoga of Anuttara Tantra as a method of realization which has the goal 
of union, or reintegration, (zung-’jug) of the whole of existence into its 
essential void condition as a non-dual pure energy (jniidna, ye-shes). " 

In particular the Yantra Yoga of Vairocana is a secondary practice of 
the rDo-rje zam-pa (Klong-sde) section of the Dzog-chen Teaching (Atiyoga), 
the apex and heart itself of Vajrayana. Unlike the Anuttara Tantra, the 
Dzog-chen path is not based on the distinction between the bipolar aspects 
of reality in order to realize then their fundamental unity, but on the istan- 
taneous recognition (rig-pa) of the original self-perfect state (/hun-grub) 
enabling the yogin to discover in it all the distinct aspects of existence per- 
fectely integrated (dbyer-med) since the very beginning. In this state, body, 
speech and mind are completely present as the manifestations (rtsal) of the 
natural and original energy (thugs-rje) of the state itself. Therefore, in the 
Dzog-chen path, there is nothing to give up, to add or transform.® Yet, 
since the istantaneous realization of the primordial state is often hindered by 
the emotional and mental conditioning, the Dzog-chen follower may need 
a method—such as Yantra Yoga—to balance his own energy in order to 
find the natural state (rnal-ma) of body, speech and mind, without modify- 
ing (bcos-med) them). 

The peculiar feature of Yantra Yoga lies in the unity of physical, energetic 
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and mental levels attained through yantra-movements. It is within everyone’s 
experience how the function of our energy (emotions, sensations, vital force, 
etc.) conditions the rhythm and depth of breathing, and, vice-versa, how 
a smooth and deep breathing leads to a complete physical and mental 
relaxation. However it is also evident that the movement of the body 
presides over breathing. Yantra Yoga simply puts this knowledge into 
practice and takes it as far as possible. 

The ‘Phrul-‘khor nyi-zla kha-sbyor describes 108 movements divided 
into the following way: 


(1) Preliminary exercises 
A. The expulsion of impure air (rlung-ro bsal-ba) 
B. Loosening up the body (/us-sbyong) 
I) Loosening up articulations (tshigs-sbyong) 

1. Contracting (sgrim-pa) 

2. Shaking (gsil-ba) 

3. Pushing (’phul-ba) 

4, Leaning (bebs-pa) 

5. Rotating (skor-ba) 

II) The purification of breathing (rlung-bsang) 

Inhaling slowly (jug-pa) 
Maintaining (dgang-ba) 
Forcing (gzhil-ba) 
Exhaling fast (‘phen-pa) 
Inhaling fast (rngub-pa) 
Holding (skyil-ba) 
Drawing up (‘dren-pa) 
. Exhaling slowly (byin-pa) 
oosening up the channels of energy (rtsa-dul) 
Massaging (mnye-ba) 
Stretching out the ankle (Jong-shad) 
Rotating the arms (dpung-skor) 
Closing the armpits (mchen-’bebs) 
Stretching (rmyong-ba) 


Ill) 


ARWNEPONDMNRWN 


2) Principal exercises 
A. The five forms of energy control (rlung-sbyor) 
I) The Four Conditions (de-nyid rnam-bzhi) 
The Camel (rngel) 
. The Conch-shell (dung) 
. The Flame (me-lIce) 
The Turtle (rus-sbal) 
. The Plough (thong-gshol) 
IT) The Fourfold Applications (sbyor-ba bzhi-ldan) 
1, The Snake (sbrul) 


nAkhWNe 
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The Sickle (gri-gug) 

The Dagger (phur-bu) 

The Stretching Dog (khyi-rmyong) 
The Spider (sdom) 

IID) The Secret Breathing (gsang-rlung) 
The Bow (gzhu) 

The Half Moon (zla-phyed) 

The Lion (seng-ge) 

The Vulture (rgod) 

The Triangle (chos-’byung) 

The Sevenfold Elements (yan-lag bdun-ldan) 
The Locust (cha-ga-pa) 

The Dove (phug-ron) 

. The Trident (khatvamga) 

. The Tiger (stag) 

The Jewel (nor-bu) 

he Six Applications (sbyor-ba drug-pa) 
The Wheel (‘khor-lo) 

The Eagle (khyung) 

The Sword (ral-gril) 

The Frog (sbal-pa) 

The Peacock (rma-byal) 


B. The complete breathing (ril-jug) 

. The Flaming Lotus (padma ‘bar-ba) 

. The Arched Lotus (padma dgyed-pa) 
The Entwined Lotus (padma ’khyil-ba) 
The Raised Lotus (padma Iding-ba) 
The Swinging Lotus (padma ’phril-ba) 
The Jumping Lotus (padma ’bebs-pa) 

. The Shaking Lotus (padma ’khyugs-pa) 


AR wh 


Se al 
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3) Final exercises 
The Wave of the Vajra (rdo-rje’i rba-rlabs) 


The initial exercise of purification and the 18 following movements 
constitute the preliminaries (sngon-’gro). The eight movements meant to 
purify breathing are the heart of this section and are used to learn the correct 
way of breathing unconditioned by emotional, physical or environmental 
factors, and as such called ‘‘natural breathing’. Here, as in all the other 
exercises, the movements themselves, combined with particular ways of 
breathing, assure the yogin that the breathing is correct. These 8 preliminary 
yantras, as well as the 82 principal ones, have seven phases of breathing: two 
initial phases (sbyor-ba) of inhaling and exhaling; three principal ones 
(dngos-gzhi) of inhaling, stopping’® and exhaling; and two final ones 
(rjes-kyi rim-pa) of inhaling and exhaling. 
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The principal section (dngos-gzhi) comprises 82 movements, 75 of which 
are subdivided into five groups, each one containing 15 movements. These 
movements are again divided into three sub-groups of five movements each, 
corresponding to three distinct levels of practice: Ist) the principal move- 
ments (dngos-gzhi), 2nd) the training movements (rtsal-’don), 3rd) the 
movements for progressing (bogs-’don). The names of these yantras, many of 
which are the same as those of the dsanas of Hatha Yoga, derive from the 
particular position assumed by the body during the principal phase of the 
movement itself at the point where one stops breathing. The purpose of these 
yantras is the stabilization of breathing in its by now correct functioning. 
This is realised through the learning and development of five types of 
breath stopping (see n. 10), included in each of the three sub-groups. 

The movements of the seven Lotuses conclude the principal section. 
They are connected with the seven fundamental types of breathing, in such 
a way as to enable a greater progress in mastering them. These seven funda- 
mental types of breathing are: the five types of breath stopping plus soft 
breathing (‘jam-rlung) which consists of a long and slow inhalation and 
exhalation phases and hard breathing (rtsub-rlung), consisting of fierce and 
audible inhalation and exhalation phases. 

The concluding section (rje-kyi rim-pa) consists of the ‘Wave of the 
Vajra’’, a sequence of movements aiming at the elimination of every obstacle 
or psycho-physical disorder caused by any erroneous execution of the move- 
ments or breathings. After them the yogin finishes his session of Yantra 
Yoga with the “‘corpse”’ position, in a state of perfect relaxation. 

All these movements constituting the base of Yantra Yoga, represent an 
efficacious tool for acquiring a complete psycho-physical equilibrium. There- 
fore, this discipline has been also utilized as a therapeutical system in Tibetan 
medicine that is to say in a non-esoteric context.!! 

Anyhow, in the ‘Phrul-’khor nyi-zla kha-sbyor, the role of principal 
yantras is to prepare the yogin to the practice of five progressive methods of 
energy control (r/ung-sbyor) included in the same text. These teachings are 
connected with the secret instructions leading to the practice of mNgon- 
rdzogs rgyal-po Heruka Tantra and of rDo-rje zam-pa tradition. If the guid- 
ance of a master is necessary at first, at this stage it is absolutely essential. 
It is only through the master’s instructions that the disciple may progress 
securely towards the reintegration of each of the dual aspects of existence 
through the two lateral channels into the space of the original dimension of 
the central channel: this is the Yantra (‘phrul-’khor) path towards the unifi- 
cation (kha-sbyor) of Sun (nyi) and Moon (zla). 


NOTES 


1. W.Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, London, 2nd ed., 1958, p. 
29 sqq. 
2. W.Y. Evans-Wentz, op. cit., pp. 207-209. 
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Namkhai Norbu, Yantra Yoga—The Yoga of Movement, Naples, Dzogchen Com- 
munity Publishing, 1982 (in Tibetan’. In preparation there is an Italian and English 
translation to be published by Shang-Shung Edizioni, Arcidosso (GR), Italy. 
Swatmarama, Hathapradipika, La chiara lanterna dello Hatha Yoga, Torino, 1978. 
Pancham Sinh, (tr.), Hatha Yoga Pradipika, Allahabad, 2d ed., 1932. 
I.K. Taimni, The Science of Yoga, Madras, 1961. 
See, inter alia, Long-ch’en rab-jam-pa, An Introduction to Dzog ch’en—The Four- 
Themed Precious Garland, edited by Alexander Berzin, Dharamsala, 1979, pp. 34-37. 
See Namkhai Norbu, op. cit., p. 11: 

/ las rlung dbu mar yongs chud de | 

| *khrul snang ye shes’ char bar ’gyur | 

These verses of Vairocana are paraphrased by Namkhai Norbu as follows 

(p. 143): 

‘* because all the karmic vital energies (/as-kyi rlung thams-cad) are totally brought 

in the central channel (dbu-mar yongs-su chud de), all the illusory dualistic visions 

(enyis-’dzin-gyi ’khrul-snang thams-cad) arise as pure energy (ye-shes-su ’char-bar 

*gyur-ro)’’. 


. See Long-ch’en rab-’jam-pa, op. cit., p. 39 sqq. 


Although the goals of both Hatha Yoga and Yoga-sitra differ from the target of 
Vajrayana Yoga, it is remarkable the fact that in the Hathapradipika we find some 
key terms of Tantric “integration spirituality’’, such as “‘sahaja’’ and ‘‘samarasa’’, 
connected with the Jaya method of Hindu Tantras which is similar to the sampanna- 
krama of Anuttara Tantra. Should we accept the definition of “spirituality of integra- 
tion’’ referring not only to the inner Tantras of Vajrayana but also to some traditions 
of Hindu Tantras presenting similar features, we could say that both the Buddhist 
and Hindu forms of such spirituality go back to the same spiritual environment. In 
this case the contradiction arising from Hathapradipiké could be explained seeing in 
it the confluence of two different spiritualities: the one of ‘‘cessation’’, stated in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-satra, and the one of “‘integration’’, diffused by Tantric yogins. It is 
very likely that these yogins, masters of integration, careless of ideological division 
between Buddhist and Hindu scholars, had introduced their Tantric Yoga in a non- 
Tantric milieu as well, such as the one implied by Yoga-siitra. 

There are five different types of breath stopping as follows: maintaining (dgang-ba), 
forcing (gzhil-ba), holding (skyil-ba), drawing up (dren-pa), and remaining empty and 
open (rtsa-stong-tu *kyil-ba). This last occurs only in the principal yantras after the 
main exhalation. 

See Namkhai Narbu, op. cif., p. IV. Dr. Lobsang Rabgay, ‘‘Mind-made Health: 
A Tibetan Perspective’, Tibetan Review, XVIII, Delhi, March 1983, pp. 11-17;°’ 
“Relaxation Yoga: A Tibetan Way to Better Health’’, Tibetan Review, XIX, October 
1984, pp. 7-12. 
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